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FEAR NOT. 
“ FEAREST sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot? 
When the clouds around thee gather 
Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the daylight broken,— 
Always hath He comfort spoken,— 
Better hath He been for years 
Than thy fears. 


“Therefore, whatsoe’er betideth, 

Night or day,— 

Know His love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Cross of sorrow gladly take, 

Bear it: ‘tis for thine own sake; 

Sweetly bending to His will, 
Trusting still. 


“To His own thy Father giveth 
Daily strength ; 
To each troubled soul that liveth, 
Peace at length. 
Weakest lambs have largest share 
Of this tender Shepherd’s care ; 
Every earnest, longing soul 
Is made whole.” 
Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REMINISCENCES OF ELISHA TYSON. 
[The following paper has been furnished us by a Friend in 
Baltimore, in response to a request for some account of the 
life and works of Elisha Tyson. The paper was prepared 
several months ago (not for publication) and should bear 

the date of Sixth month 10, 1890. 

Elisha Tyson was born in Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1749, and removed to Maryland in 1776. He 
married Mary, the daughter of William Amos, of Harford 
county, Md., (and after her decease Margaret Cowman, of 
Anne Arundel county). He died in Baltimore, Second month 
16, 1824, aged 75 years. 
west ended in 1801. 


The visit to the Indians in the 
The incidents particularly referred 
to in the paper, of his rescue of slaves on several occasions 
from the slave prisons, slave vessels, etc., in Baltimore, oc- 
curred between 1801 and 1818. There are few dates in the 
only extant biography of E. Tyson, the writer remarking 
at the beginning of Chapter 6, that “it would have been 
impossible to have detailed them, and because such detail, 
if it had been made, would have been without utility.” 
Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


A rew weeks since there died at the “ Shelter for In- 
firm and Aged Colored Poor,” in the city of Balti- 
more, Mary Wi'son,a negro woman, whose age was 
probably not much less than ninety years. She was 
a native of Africa, whence she was taken in her early 
youth by slavers,and after a voyage said to have 
been of six months duration, brought to Baltimore, 
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where she was rescued from her captors by the emi- 
nent Friend and philanthropist, Elisha Tyson. It is 
probable the unusual length of the voyage of the 
vessel which brought her over, gave her benefactor 
the legal opportunity of which he availed himself for 
her release. The abolition of the lawful slave trade 
took place in 1808, and had she arrived a few weeks 
earlier her case might have been without remedy, 
since Elisha Tyson never went beyond the law in his 
efforts for the liberty of the negro slaves. How large 
a scope for his work lay within this limit is shown 
by the fact that he was the means of rescuing at 
least two thousand human beings, illegally held in 
slavery, which butfor him might have ended only 
with their lives. Mary Wilson distinctly remem- 
bered the seizure of herself and two brothers, and 
often spoke of the wild grief of their mother, upon 
their capture, after a short struggle on the sands. 
Her recollection of her African home was of a house 
situated in a yard, both swept clean, but with no 
“upstairs” and no bed. Ejighty-two years of her 
life had been passed in this country and she could 
hardly have been less than six or eight at the time of 
her being carried off. Elisha Tyson placed her at 
first in charge of Mrs. Knight of Philadelphia, and 
afterwards in the family of William Gover, at the 
head of South river,in Anne Arundel county, Md., 
where she remained until the age of eighteen. She 
always spoke with gratitude of the kind treatment 
received by her from both these families. 

Mary Wilson was a woman of pleasant and amia- 
ble deportment and always maintained an excellent 
reputation. There was nothing in her appearance, 
manners, or speech, to distinguish her from those of 
her own race born in America. She was particularly 
neat and tidy in dress, and had been twice married. 
Her maiden name of Brown had been given her by 
Mr. Tyson on account of her color. 

Thus passed away the last individual of the col- 
ored race so far as known, emancipated from illegal 
slavery by the philanthropic will and energy of 
Elisha Tyson, who died more than sixty years ago. 
In the life recently published by William Birney, 
of his father, the celebrated James G. Birney, Elisha 
Tyson is spoken of as “the philanthropist and eman- 
cipator fallen at the ripe age of seventy-five, after a 
life whose deeds of heroism entitle him to rank 
among the great souls of our race. He was born of 
a family of Philadelphia Friends, but removed to 
Harford county, Md., and afterward to Baltimore, in 
early manhood. When he witnessed the sufferings 
of the enslaved and persecuted Africans, his soul was 
seized with a mighty love and pity for those wretched 
people, and he consecrated the best energies of his 
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life to their service. If any one was illegally held in 
slavery he hunted up the proofs and appealed to the 
courts. To this class belonged all those brought into 
the State. Some were freedmen who had lost their 
papers; others were descended from Indians and 
other free persons ; some had mothers who were freed 
women. He was indefatigable in bringing these cases 
before the judges of the County Court, who to their 
honor be it said, enforced the law. . He procured 
the passage of several laws, ameliorating the condition 
of slaves and facilitating emancipation, persuaded 
many masters to give deeds of manumission, and 
aidedein the construction of churches and schools for 
the freedmen. Mr. Tyson’s whole life proves that he 
regarded slavery as a sin to be repented of and aban- 
doned instantly by the slave holder. It is probable, 
however, that when there was a question of general 
abolition by compulsory statutes, he thought it wiser 
to follow the example of the States which had be- 
come free. It must be borne in mind that it 1824, 
New York was still a slave State, and there were [a 
few] slaves held in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Illinois.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that there is no more 
complete biography of ElishaTyson. The one of him 
extant was written by his nephew, John S. Tyson, 
and published by Benjamin Lundy in Baltimore, 
within a year after his death. It was composed with 
almost single reference to his anti-slavery record, and 
fails in presenting a full conception of his whole 
character. There is no doubt that many of his words 
and deeds, lingering in the memories of his contem- 
poraries, which should have been recorded, have with 
them passed into the grave of eternal silence. A life 
of Elisha Tyson worthy of its subject, would un- 
questionably be one of the most interesting works of 
its valuable class. He was in no sense a man of one 
idea, but full of the wisdom and courage and conduct 
of every-day life. Large and majestic in person, with 
more than ordinary personal strength, and resolute 
as conscientious, there is no doubt that he wielded 
the sword of the spirit with a very strong arm of the 
flesh. When once assaulted by a bully, he did not 
return the blow in kind, but grasping his assailant 
“held him so uneasy” that when released he was 
very willing to retreat. He was a prominent and 
progressive citizen. He imported the first fire en- 
gine ever seen in Baltimore, and presented the lot 
where the house was placed for its keeping. As a 
merchant miller, he was one of the most prominent, 
successful, and respected members of what was a 
leading business in his day. In this he acquired a 
considerable fortune, which he dispensed prudently, 
but with liberality and public spirit. His sympa- 
thies were always held in complete subjection to his 
clear judgment; and his success, and in a certain 
sense his popularity, were due almost as much to his 
tact as to his unyielding persistence in the right. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Tue thoroughly great men are those who have 
done everything thoroughly, and who have never 
despised anything, however small, of God’s making. 
— Ruskin. 








From the Christian Union. 
WE BELIEVE IN GOD. 

[The following article is somewhat supplementary to the 
article, “Lyman Abbott’s Statement of ‘The Liberal 
Faith,’” published in our paper Twelfth month 13, 1890. 
It is, no doubt, from the pen of Lyman Abbott.—Ebs. ] 

A Few weeks ayo we printed in these columns an in- 
terpretation of the Liberal Faith, in contrast with 
that of the Old Orthodoxy. We print here an inter- 
pretation of the same faith, in contrast with that of 
materialistic philosophy, with which it is sometimes 
singularly confounded. Materialism leaves God out 
of account altogether as an unknown quantity ; the 
Old Orthodoxy believes in Him as specially mani- 
fested in particular times, seasons, places ; the Liberal 
Faith recognizes Him as the Universal Presence, in 
all places and in all experiences. 

We believe, then, first of all, in a Personal God, 
by which we mean a God who thinks, feels, wills. 
We believe that the world is the expression of his 
thought and the product of his will. We believe in 
“God in His World.” Topsy wasa scientific skeptic 
when to the question “ Who made you?” she replied, 
“ No one, Missus, ’specs I growed.” We believe that 
the world was made, and is the expression of an infin- 
itely wise intelligence and an infinitely benevolent 
will. It isa matter of small religious moment to us 
whether the first chupter of Genesis is poem or his- 
tory ; whether the world was made in six days or six 
eons; whether by a wave of a magic wand it was sud- 
denly called into being like the Hindu magician’s 
tree, or by a gradual process was evolved out of seed 
forces like God’s forests. The latter is to our think- 
ing the grander conception, and we thank Science 
for enlarging our vision of both God and his world 
as it has done and is doing. 

We believe that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself; changing humanity’s feeling to- 
ward God from a fear which separates to a love which 
unites us to Him. Christ is to us the “ unspeakable 
gift of God.” We lay no stress on any ecclesiastical 
definitions of his Person. He is too large for our de- 
fining; we cannot take the measure of Him, and we 
do not try todo so. Heis the one Unique Figure in 
history: the Incomparable One; the Brightness of 
God’s glory ; the Express Image of His Person. We 
do not fear to give Him the highest adoration of 
which our souls are capable ; we have no fear of idol- 
izing Him ; we are sure thet no actual Humanity of 
history and no idealized Humanity of fiction can 
equal the vision of God which we get in and through 
the Christ. In all men we see some image of God, 
but broken, marred, shadowed, images: in Christ 
the image is radiant and perfect, bearing and repay- 
ing the utmost scrutiny. We do not dread even to 
have Him attacked, for we glory in his victory over 
every assault, and see that criticism, even when ir- 
reverent and scoffing, only adds to His authority by 
making his Divine Personality more triumphant. 

We believe that God is in His Church, building it, 
purifying it, perfecting it. Weare not blind to the 
defects of the Church; we do not believe in its in- 
fallibility ; we know that it is a human institution; 
we decline to accept its decrees, Papal or Protestant, 
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Creed of Pius IV. or Westminster Confession as a fi- 
nality in religious thought. But in the history of the 
Church we see man struggling to come to a knowl- 
edge of the truth and to an acquaintance with God, 
and we see God imparting to mana knowledge of the 
truth and His own Divine life. As no flower can re- 
flect all the glories of the sun, as no clime or country 
can tell all that Nature has to tell of sublimity and 
beauty, so no hierarchy can disclose the full life of 
God as it appears in the children of men. Paul, 
Apollos, Cephas—all are ours; the Roman Catholic 
Fénelon and the Protestant Melancthon, the Calvin- 
istic Edwards and the Arminian Wesley, the Con- 
servative Spurgeon and the Libera! Beecher—all be- 
long to the Holy Catholic Church, because in them 
all are manifested the gifts and graces of God. The 
life of the Church is a supernatural life ; that is, it is 
a life which comes from God and seeks after God. 
Its history is the history of the Shepherd seeking 
his sheep. Of course, therefore, its scene is in the 
wilderness and its experiences are commingled ex- 
periences of joy and pain. The Pilgrim chorus strug- 
gles with the sensuous strains of a sensuous life; but 
the chorus grows stronger and stronger, and will 
eventually sweep all the instruments into one tri- 
umphant burst of holy praise. 

We believe that the Bible is God’s gift to man. 
We do not believe that it is infallible or inerrant ; 
for it is given to men through men. In it we see 
through a glass, darkly; in it we see in part, as its 
sacred writers prophesy in part. When we say that 
the Bible is God’s Word, we mean that it is to God’s 
Spirit what human speech is to the human spirit. 
Our language manifests our life, but manifests it im- 
perfectly, as all language must. This unique Book 
manifests God’s life, but manifests it imperfectly, 
through human experiences and in human tongues. 
But it is a real manifestation of the Divine. It is 
God speaking, though speaking through holy men. 
We remember that the sun could neither light nor 
warm the earth were it not for the atmosphere which 
refracts and seems to obscure the sunlight. So the 
light of God illumes and warms us the better for be- 
ing refracted through the experiences of sinful men. 
The prophets are interpreters of God to humanity ; 
they interpret him to us the better, because they 
share the life of humanity as well as the life of God. 
Theinterpreter must know the language both of the 
speaker and of the person spoken to, 

We believe that in Nature, in Christ, in the 
Church, in the Bible, in human experience, God is, 
This is the transcendant truth of history and of hu- 
man life. History is the sun coming to a night-en- 
wrapped earth ; it is spring coming to a winter-clad 
earth, We draw no sharp line between natural and 
supernatural ; because the natural is all supernatural, 
and the supernatural is all natural. Nature is di- 
vine. Man himself is of kin to God, and God is ever 
coming into humanity to fill man with himself. But 


if we must use this language of an imperfect philos- 
ophy to guard ourselves against being classed as be- 
lievers in a godless philosophy, then we will say that 
we believe that all the world of nature is the work 
of a supernatural Creator; that Christ is the super- 











natural manifestation of God’s Spirit in a human 
life ; that the Church is a fellowship of men and wo- 
men partly possessing and eagerly pressing forward 
to be full partakers of that supernatural life ; that 
the Bible is the inspired record of a supernatural un- 
veiling of God through human experience to human 
hearts; that all goodness is the free gift of God su- 
pernatnrally breathed into man by the all-Father. 

In short, we believe that religion is al) centered 
about God ; that it is God’s gift, not man’s manufac- 
ture; that it is never invention, but always discov- 
ery: the discovery of God by man; the revelation to 
man of God, the life of God in the soul of man. 
And to help man to find God, to help God to reveal 
himself to man, and to promote the life of God in 
the soul of man—this is the end of all services and 
ceremonies, all creeds and sacraments, all preaching 
and teaching, all ministry of Church, Bible, nature, 
and tife. 

To receive God’s gift of Himself is the supreme 
blessedness ; to help in giving God’s gift of Himself 
is the supreme service. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FAMILY PRIDE. 

Ir is to be supposed that one family is as old asan- 
other, that one individual has as many forefathers as 
any other individual; yet it is considered a great 
thing, even in this democratic land, to belong to an 
“old” family. “Is it nothing that one’s ancestors 
have been able to read and write for eleven genera- 
tions?” a white-haired Friend once asked of a 
younger, who had been urging the value of character 
against pedigree. It is this much: that the latest 
scion of such a family ought to acquire reading and 
writing almost by nature, leaving him an abundance 
of time for other uses. But if he devote that gain of 
days to the mere pursuit of pleasure probably it 
would have been better for him if he had been “ no- 
body” and had had to fight his way to learning. 
Among the descendants of a long line of ancestors 
who had opportunity and desire to cultivate the 
graces of life we may well expect to find charming 
social persons, with delightful manners and refined 
and delicate tastes. From an especially intellectual 
lineage, shining minds in science, art, literature. From 
the fifth in aline of ministers,an Emerson. And a 
recent writer on heredity says, it has been an incal- 
culable loss to the world that at one time in its his- 
tory all the good people cloistered themselves apart 
in convents and monasteries. It is something that 
one’s family is known to have been gentle, intelligent, 
religious, honorable for centuries back ; yet such is the 
unmeasured capability for growth in the human be- 
ing that it is said if a child be taken from the alms- 
house and given all advantages for three generations 
the representative of that third generation may stand 
upon as high a level in every particular as the latest 
twig of the noblest of family trees. Indeed, the 
pride that rejoices in looking backward rather than 
forward, that rests in ancient achievements instead 
of personal courage, that will not trouble itself to stir 
hand or foot because it finds all made ready for its 
needs and wants, is not so rare as it should be. 
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One evil in particular results from clannishness ; 
the later generations feel themselves justified in 
many a wrong act or word because it is a family fail- 
ing. “I know I have a dreadful temper,” acknow]l- 
edged an intelligent, refined, and beautiful lady one 
day,“ but it is the V of me. I dare say it is very 
wrong, but I cannot help it, it is the V temper, 
and Iam a genuine V—.” It did not seem to oc- 
cur to her that she was able to control that temper, 
and was responsible for its subjugation. “ I wish I did 
not rattle on so; but the s were always great 
talkers,” remarks a thoughtless member of the fam- 
ily, thinking to excuse her garrulity. Another fam- 
ily or clan is noted for “ a degree of firmness of pur- 
pose bordering upon obstinacy.” Its younger mem- 
bers laugh at the quiet way of describing the tribal 
stubbornness and feel themselves privileged to add a 
little to it for pride’s sake. Another has the name 
of reckless generosity, and its descendant takes a 
pride for his forefathers’ sake in giving away his last 
dollar. And again another has a reputation for wealth 
and closeness, and its youth finds himself an object 
of suspicion or anxiety among his relations if he pre- 
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ever waiting to bless our feeblest endeavors. But 
many think, if they think at all on the subject, that 
it is too much trouble. This must have been the 
case with the lady who had the ungoverned temper. 
She though she could not rule it, so she let it rule 
her. 

Nor can we any of ussubdue these ancestral faults 
and make faithful, able, willing servants of them 
while we rely on our own strength. Even Jesus 
Christ could of himself do nothing. The Father in 
him it was who did the works. So let the Father, 
his and ours, work in and through us. Let us bring 
all the force of our royal divine ancestry to bear upon 
the faults of our earthly line, and so face earth with 
heaven, the material with the spiritual, the creature 
with his Creator. Does it seem impossible in this 
light to conquer inherited tendencies? “Unto him 
that overcometh,”—let us read again and again those 
grand promises in Revelation; they have been the 
awakening of thousands to the realization of their 
close relationship to the perfect and eternal Good. 


A. 2D. 





sumes to give in charity, or sees no good in hoarding. 
* Remember who you are,” said a grandmother to 
her granddaughter just going into society. “If ever 
you should be placed in such circumstances as to 
need assistance of any kind, you have only to say 
you arean A Surely there is too much of this 
sort of family pride in the world. There is, it is true, 
a better kind,which makes the youth feel “I will not | 
be the first of my race to shun unpleasant duties, | 
nor to be tempted to a dishonorable deed, nor to | 


waste myself in dissipation. I must not disgracethe | 
family.” 





But better than all, are we not the children of our 
Father in Heaven? Is he not a great, all-powerful | 
King, whose realm knows no bounds? Hence, are 
we not princes and princesses of the blood royal, des- | 
tined to inherit all good whentime is finished ? Can 
family name and honorsadd anything tothat? And 
is it not a possibility, at least, for every human being, | 
the right of each who does his best no matter what 
his limitations? One can almost hear the Divine 


Voice saying: “Thou art not accountable for the 
disposition with 





which, the circumstances into 
which, thou wast born. Thou art accountable only 
for what thou doest with the materia!s I have given 
thee.” We may readily believe it is little to the 
Father how we read or write if we have neglected 
no opportunity for development and for doing good. 
A violent temper is not wrong, if it steadily decreases 
under its owner’s ceaseless efforts 


heaven ward. 
Reckless extravagance may be curbed into noble gen- 
erosity, and have only good results. 


Obstinacy may 
be so conquered as to merge into simple faithfulness, 
trustworthiness. Love of having may be tempered 
into a wise economy. A remarkable flow of lan- 
guage may be subdued into charming conversation, 
which shall make its possessor indispensable in social 
circles, and serve as a model for younger learners. 
None can suppose it impossible for individuals to 
conquer family failings in themselves. If it were, 
we could not be responsible beings, with Divine help 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 4. 
First Monta 25, 1891. 
ELIJAH AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—How long halt ye between two opinions? if 
the Lord be God, follow him ; but if Baal, then 
follow him.—I. Kings 18: 21. 

Read I. Kings 18: 25-39. 
Our present lessons follow the history of the ten 
tribes, who, as we have previously seen, revolted 
from the son of Solomon and set up a separate gov- 
ernment, under the title of the kingdom of Israel, the 
two tribes, Judah and Benjamin, that gave allegiance 
to Rehoboam, forming the kingdom of Judah, of 
which Jerusalem was the capital. We have seen that 
the king of Israel established his capital at Samaria, 
and introduced a form of worship in a measure cor- 
responding to the temple worship at Jerusalem, 
hoping thus to draw his people away from the at- 
tendance of the annual feasts and sacrifices which 
were conducted in that city. 

But in this setting up of a new sanctuary, and the 
ordaining a new priesthood, the sense of Jehovah as 
the God of all the tribes became less strong; and 
with a royal family in which the thought of allegi- 
ance to the God of their fathers was not paramount, 
it was easy for the people to fall into customs of the 
nations around them, and to forsake for their sensual 
deities a worship that required personal integrity and 
purity of life, and permitted no image or likeness of 
the Holy One to be made. 

The subject before us is one of the very ancient 
usages that prevailed among the nations of Western 
Asia. It may be called a test of the gods as to power 
and greatness. We cannot follow the account liter- 
ally; the exact forms of speech to which we are ac- 
customed were not known to those ancient peoples, 
and many of the accounts given in the Scriptures 
fail of being understood for that reason. Elijah, the 
prophet of Jehovah, confident that his was the true 
God, and that he would give asignal manifestation of 
it on this occasion, arranged for the sacrifice. 


And Elijah said to the prophets of Baal, etc. Baal, 
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the principal deity of the nation that adjoined Israel, 
was the Sun God. The worship was performed by 
burning incense and offering sacrifices, which some- 
times were human beings. The choosing of the 
animal was that the priests of Baal might not charge 
Elijah with any unfairness, 

And they called on the name of Baal, etc. They per- 
formed rites and ceremonies, and perhaps made such 
music as was customary on the occasion of offering 
sacrifices, 

And they cried aloud, and cut themselves with knives 
and lances. This was a part of the worship; the 
officiating priests danced with frantic shouts, and 
cut themselves to excite the attention of their god. 

But there was neither voice nor any answer. The 
worship they offered was not given to the Eternal 
Power, through whom sun, moon, and stars move in 
their order and perform their service, but to that 
which had been created. 

And he (Elijah) repaired the altar that had been 
thrown down. This gives usan insight into the neglect 
which the worship of Jehovah was in. To have the 
altars thrown down meant then just what having our 
meeting-houses neglected and out of repair means 
now,—an indifference to the maintenance of public 
religious worship. There has been much more stress 
laid upon the literalness of things done in that far- 
off time than is profitable. The fact we are more 
concerned with is, that the prophet vindicated him- 
self and the honor of Jehovah in a most signal 
manner. 


Indecision is want of settled purpose. 
fixed purpose of life that holds every energy to its 
right direction, as the polar attraction holds every 
magnetic needle to its unvarying position. 


It is the 


Purposes determine plans, materials, efforts. 
The dignity and energy of life rises in proportion to 
the nobleness of the ends to which life is devoted. 
Hence the great importance for every life of some 
worthy fixed purpose which shall lay its strong hand 
upon every plan, energy, and talent. 

We cannot long hold our purposes to any very 
high mark except by holding them in relation to 
God. To-day, then, let us feel God’s omnipresent 
and omnipotent spirit in our inmost consciousness, 
Let us walk in its light and be led by its pointing, 
and we shall find it the true alchemist, turning the 
dross of life to heavenly gold, ennobling our joys, 
solacing our sorrows, “the present help in every 
time of need.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

In the quiet shelter of the widow’s home Elijah 
found refuge from the angry king who searched up 
and down the land of Israel and in the adjoining na- 
tions hoping to get him into his power ; a price had 
been set upon his head, and every means that the ar- 
rogant and unscrupulous monarch could devise was 
exhausted in the search, while the prophet patiently 
waited the Divine summons. It came at last, and he 
who had so entirely eluded his accusers, stood before 
Ahab himself an accuser. “I have not troubled 
Israel,” is the vindication of the prophet, “ but thon 
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and thy father’s house in that ye have forsaken the 
commandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed 
Baalim.” 

The proposition of Elijah by which he would test 
the superior claim of Jehovah to the worship of the 
Israelites was accepted by the king, and arrange- 
ments made to carry it out. The assembly that 
gathered on the brow of Mt. Carmel was in many 
respects a representative one, Ahab and the 
prophets of Baal on the one side, the solitary yet un- 
daunted prophet of Jehovah on the other, and the 
chief men of the tribes of Israel forming a group be- 
tween the two. The prophet reminds them of the 
object for which he_has called them together, and 
charges that they halt not between two opinions, “ If 
the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then fol- 
low him.” 

They were vascillating, though conscious of their 
duty, and yet willing to take part in the idolatrous 
worship of the king. How this condition calls to 
mind the words of Jesus, ‘* Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” 

The appeal to fire had been customary in Israel, 
and the result was accepted as the verdict of Jehovah. 
Fire was also a symbol of Baal, the Sun-god ; a bur- 
nished disc representing the sun, was his emblem, 
The priests could not refuse the challenge of Elijah, 
and while they made ready their offering, and called 
aloud upon their God to hear and answer, to no 
avail, it was uot in the heart of the rugged old 
prophet to let the occasion pass without the sarcasm 
which he knew so well how to use to the discomfit- 
ure of his enemies. From the early dawn to the 
time of the evening sacrifice, the air was rent with 
the loud and frantic appeals of these earnest, per- 
haps, yet mistaken servants of a god powerless to 
answer. 

Now it is Elijah’s opportunity, and how well he 
improvesit! Calling upon the princes of Israel to 
come near and be eye-witnesses of what he would 
do, his first concern was in reference to the altar. 
He would not so dishonor Jehovah as to make his 
offering on the same altar used by the priests of 
Baal ; Carmel had been one of the holy places before 
the apostacy, and aruined altar bore mute testimony 
to the degeneracy of Israel. Gathering stones, one 
for each of the twelve tribes, the prophet began his 
work of repairing the ruin, and preparing for the 
sacrifice. The process is exceedingly interesting, as 
it shows in detail the ritual necessary to be observed 
on such occasions. 

What confidence is displayed by Elijah ; there is 
no fear for the issue; he performs his part and rests 
the case with Him whose right to the allegiance of 
Israel he is vindicating. What a lesson is this for us 
in our later time! How needful it is that we fail 
not to do our part. Our Heavenly Father, the same 
God and Father of these distant days, calls to faith- 
fulness now; he uses us as he has always used his 
obedient children, to carry out the purposes of his 
divine government, and is ever ready, as of old, to 
“ give strength and power to his people.” Ps. 63: 35. 
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Mora education was held for centuries the only kind 
of education in Japan; recently it has been greatly 
neglected, and again at present the question of moral 
instruction is recognized as of great importance. In 
the old education, of system, of organization we had 
none. The first of book-lore dates from 157 B.C., 
when a learned Korean came to the Emperor’s court, 
bringing some volumes, and introduced the Chinese 
system of writing. It is said by some authorities that 
before this time there had been a simpler alphabet 
in use in Japan; but we are not sure. It is not even 
certain what alphabet was introduced by this Korean. 
He does not seem to have exerted any lasting influ- 
ence. 

In the fifth century the Confucian system of ethics 
was introduced, and soon after Buddhist writings 
in Chinese characters came from India through 
China and Korea, Chinese culture spread widely in 
our country, on occasion of the immigration of Chin- 
ese artists and scholars, from the seventh to the tenth 
centuries. The fall of Canton had very much the 
same influence on Japan that the fall of Constanti- 
nople had on western Europe, inaugurating the Re- 
naissance. 

The aim of the old education was the elevation of 
character rather than the enlargement of knowledge. 
The five essentials were charity, righteousness, civil- 
ity, knowledge, and truthfulness. 

Learning ceased to be general during the Middle 
Ages, as it did in Germany, and from the same cause, 
—feudalism. Prominent people were engaged in war, 
and only a few persons cultivated learning. In Ki- 
oto, the imperial seat, which may be likened to De- 
los, since here even belligerents laid down their 
arms, learning was kept alive. Buddhist monks, 
also free from necessity to fight, were depositaries of 
lore, like the Latin monks of the Middle Ages. Wo- 
men, too, cherished the humane arts, and among 
those who have adorned our literature are the names 
of several illustrious women, by whom a large part 
of our classic works were written, and who do honor 
not only to their sex but to our people at large. The 
first chronicle, written early in the eighth century, 
was the work of a woman, and the next great work 
was begun under the auspices of an empress. 

For several centuries these three classes, the at- 
tendants of the Emperor, the Buddhist monks, and 
the women, being the only people not engaged in 
war, kept alive Japanese learning, which consisted 
chiefly of poetry, diaries, meditations, and ethics. 

When, in 1854, we came in contact with the west- 
ern world, we found ourselves in moral ideas and in- 
tellectual equipment nearly equal to so-called Chris- 
tian nations, but they were far beyond us in material 
and scientific advancement. We could talk righteous- 
ness and logic with the best, but could not cope with 
their cannon. It did not take long for us to be con- 
vinced that our great lack was in knowledge of phys- 
ical science. Especially was this the case in medi- 
cine. We were taught to worship virtue and to neg- 

1 An address by Inazo Nitobe, at a meeting of the Teachers’ 


Association of (Orthodox) Friends, of Philadelphia, Twelfth 
month 6, 1890. 





lect and despise anything that pertains to the body, 
except cleanliness. In the school which I attended, 
learning to count money was looked upon with con- 
tempt ; money was mere trash. Similarly, medicine 
was despised. If one was sick, what of that? If he 
got worse and died, what of that? Nothing! This 
was sad moral teaching! But, Stoics as we were 
trained to be, headaches were still unwelcome, and 
when a Dutch doctor came to Japan in the seven- 
teenth century, it was found that his system was bet- 
ter than ours, soa few people began to study medi- 
cine. Besides medicine, however, the study of physi- 
cal science was sadly neglected. 

Since 1854 we have set aside the ancient learning 
and begun to learn what is good and useful, and I am 
sorry to say much taat is bad and uselessalso. Many 
of the first teachers were from America, the only 
Christian country free from the blood of the Japan- 
ese. In our haste to get teachers we could not dis- 
criminate. Anyone who could speak English and 
draw some $300 a month woulddo. One proved to be 
a butcher, another an ex-convict, who found it quite 
in his line to swindle us. But in spite of many im- 
positions we were not discouraged. 

In 1872 an edict was issued that no family of a 
village and no member of a family should be with- 
out education. All children from six to fourteen 
years are required to attend school at least fourteen 
weeks in each year. The whole country was divided 
into school districts,and schools were established 
and partly aided from the national treasury. The 
burden was found to be too great, however, and the 
support of the schools was transferred to the local 
governments. There are now 30 000 schools in a pop- 
ulation of 40,000,000. About 25,000 of these schools 
are primary. 

I wish to correct a false impression which seems 
to prevail here in regard tothe educational status of 
the Japanese. To many persons “ heathen” means 
also barbarous and uneducated. But the fact is that 
very few countries have so little illiteracy as Japan. 
Some trustworthy authorities place it second in the 
statistical list of different nations arranged in the 
order of education. I asked a Friend who has lately 
traveled through our country what impressed him 
most. He replied that the thing which most sur- 
prised him was to see the drivers and laborers read- 
ing newspapers and tracts in their intervals of rest. 
And you must remember that Japanese is relatively 
hard to learn to read, as its alphabet has forty-seven 
characters, and moreover several Chinese letters are 
commonly used. Statisticians regard the number of 
letters passing through the post-oflices as an index of 
culture. In 1885 there were ninety-seven million let- 
ters handled in Japan, fourteen million newspapers, 
and two million books. In the 25,000 primary schools 
there are 3,000,000 pupils and 56,836 teachers. There 
are also sixty-seven kindergartens with 140 teachers. 
So much for elementary education. 

The secondary school system is divided into two 
departments, called the lower and higher middle 
schools. The latter prepare students for the Impe- 
rial University. By the way, let me state in passing 
that American colleges correspond not to our univer- 
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sities but to our higher middle schools. The standard 
of higher education in Japan is, I believe, quite as 
high as anywhere in the world—as far as the curric- 
ulum of study goes. 

There is a normal school in each of the sixty ad- 
ministrative districts. The normal school system 
was the work of an American gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. The primary schools are modeled after those 
of Prussia and Belgium. In the lower schools boys 
and girls are in the same classes. These schools are 
free to the poor, though many parents pay a small 
fee. In the normal schools the boys and girls were 
kept separate, but now they are generally educated 
together. 

There is but one university, with six faculties of 
law, science, medicine, literature, engineering, and 
agriculture. It has 900 students corresponding to 
your post-graduates, and 124 professors. The univer- 
sity and a college in Sapporo are the only two degree- 
giving institutions, and their graduates are eligible to 
the Civil Service in the second rank without exami- 
nation. As to private universities, one was planned 
by Y. Fukuzawa, and another by Dr. Neeshima, who 
died last spring. Neeshima’s plan was to found a 
Christian university as an antidote to the agnostic 
tendencies of the imperial institution. The fulfill- 
ment of this plan has unfortunately been postponed 
indefinitely by the death of the projector. A life of | 

Neeshima in England has lately been issued. As an 
admirer and personal friend, I bad better refer for an 
opinion of him to an unbiased observer. An Ameri- 
can of wide experience has written, that of all the 
men he has met and seen, Neeshima was the purest 
and noblest. His wasatruly humble Christian spirit 
that did not seek fame, but the lesson of his life isa 
truly helpful one, and I could wish it might be 


widely known. 
One sad feature of the new education is the neg- 


lect of the moral part. We have in our eagerness 
for intellectual advancement assimilated good and 
bad. Within the past five years some effort has been 
made to counteract this tendency. The difficulty is 
that the authorities do not agree as to what system | 
should be taught. Christianity, Confucianism, and 
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Buddhism all have their advocates, and some advo- 
cate a mixture of science and morals, somewhat like 
Herbert Spencer. 

I felt as I listened to the exercises of this after- 
noon that the same problem is confronting educa- 
tional reformers in your country as in mine. This 
seems to show that there is something in the atmos- 
phere of the nineteenth century which makes us feel 
that, after all the progress we have made, we are still 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness,—after 
right moral education,—and I do hope a satisfactory 
solution of this question will be found. It seems the 
only solution is that alluded to by several voices this 
afternoon, namely, in bringing the young to that 
knowledge which passes all understanding,—even 
the knowledge of our God and our Saviour. 


He who does not know those things which are of 
use and necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant 
man, whatever he may know besides.— Tillotson. 
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OMNIPRESENCE. 


“WHITHER shall I go from thy spirit, or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence ? 


“If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. 
“Tf I take the wings of the morning, and flee to the ut- 


terinost parts of the sea ; even there shall thy hand lead me 
and thy right hand shall hold me.” 


This testimony of the Psalmist, addressing the Al- 
mighty, may be encouraging to some isolated ones 
who are separated far away from kindred ties and 
old associates, to remember God is present every- 
where to lead and support all who obey His divine 
voice within, saying, “this is the way,walk thou in it,” 
and faithfully walking therein find that “in His 
presence there is fullness of joy; and at His right 
hand pleasures for evermore.” 

“Then fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom,” which does 
not consist in meat and drink but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit,” and His kingdom 
ruling inthe heart, hard things become easy to be 
borne, and the bitter waters are sweetened and tous 
a qualification is experienced to “let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works ; 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven,” and be- 
ing good examples in word and deed, will be pre- 
pared when the time comes to lay aside the cares of 
this present life, to be clothed with the pure white 
robe of righteousness, to enter into rest, with the 
dear ones gone before, in praises evermore. 

REBECCA PRICE. 

First month 1st, 1891. 


For what sball we pray? 
For help each day, 
For help alway, 

To know and do the right. 

When sore perplexed, 
Harassed, and vexed, 
Mountains of care 
Round everywhere, 
What is our strength ? 

To know and do the right. 


-H. L. C. 


Iris with our thoughts as with our flowers. Those 
whose expression is simple carry their seed with 
them; those that are double by their richness and 
pomp charm the mind,but produce nothing.—Joubert. 


Tus is the way we rise. Within every man’s 
thought is a higher thought—within the character 
he exhibits to-day, a higher character. The youth 
puts off the illusions of the child; the man puts off 
the ignorance and tumultuous passions of youth ; 
proceeding thence, puts off the egotism of manhood, 
and becomes at last a public and universal soul. He 
is rising to greater heights, but also rising to realities; 
the outer relations and circumstances dying out, he 
entering deeper into God, God into him, until the 
last garment of egotism falls, and he is with God— 
shares the will and theimmensity of the First Cause. 
— Emerson. 


\ 
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| ‘It is well t ire this | bit of ‘ Minnie 
AL. is well to acquire this habit of assembling for 

INTELLIGENCER AND JOURN | Divine worship, as an important part of a Christian 

| character ; and as early habits are deepest rooted, pa- 





Howarkp M. JENKINS, Managing Editor. 


| rents should begin with their little ones to infuse 
Sets Set | a love for public worship, always keeping in 
HELEN G, LONGSTRETH. Louisa J. ROBERTS. 2 
mind the great purpose of assembling, as over and 
RACHEL W. HILLBORN. Lypra H. HALL. 


= above all the details of form or ceremony. That 
PHILADELPHIA. FIRST MONTH 17, 1891. there is danger of a lapse here, in the universal ten- 
dency of the age to make childlife joyousand happy, 
sa | is apparent. This isa most tender point to touch, 
ASSEMBLING FOR DIVINE WORSHIP. "P ' P 
: ; and can only be successfully treated by that love 
“ Necuecr not the assembling of yourselves together ; : ile 
: : c : which knows just how much of control it is wisdom 
for Divine worship,” is advice that should come to us 


J : : 3 | to exercise, so that the happiness of after-life may 
with the force of a loving command. Created social 


: nt ee : not be marred by too much indulgence given in 
beings, it is most fitting that we should in some way : : 

, a | childhood to selfish ease or pleasures. That there 
publicly acknowledge our obligations to Him from | 

’ ; are still faithful ones who gather the little ones even 

whom we have our life, and all of our manifold bless- : ; 
: : under discouraging circumstances, is evidenced in a 
ings. And how easy a matter this has become, over 


j : letter recently received from a Friend in a commu- 
the early attempts of the race to give expression to 


ee . | nity where she stands almost alone as a Friend. 
adoration in the rude and barbarous ways then mani- ; ort oa 
After desiring that some Friend would visit her so 


fested! But the feeling was implanted in them as ; ’ 
- ” pm 8 P | as to attend her meeting, she says most pathetically: 
in us, though now so often found smothered beneath | ,, ; 
= | “There is no adult member but myself, but the chil- 
what we term “ worldliness. ; 
E .. | dren not members who gather with me, are my good 
It is true that we do not need an assembly in | E ; 
, : little friends. Some of them live so far off they can 
order to worship, and that the devout heart is con- | 
; : ; | only come occasionally. I have been there with 
stantly turning towards God at all times ; but to have | 
5 : 2 , only one, and that one I took from my own home, 
the thoughts of a multitude instinctively directed by | ; 
E ; ae ’ al but I never fail to be strengthened by the effort and 
one common impulse to worship together is a point | ; ue 
' P : ; —— ' i ae . | count it a privilege to be able to breast the storm and 
of greater magnitude than many apprehend. gIt is | 5 
. : i 7 ae 4 warm myself by the old stove once more. We have 
true, too, that even in religious assembling this de- | : oe s 
Pee plenty of wood and kindling in the house and it does 
vout feeling is not always felt; but the fault lies not | ee ie ah 
; : , 3 S | not take long to make a fire.’’ Can any one doubt 
in the assembling. Be theservice whatit may,—that | : cts 
f sil f f an ob ; ' ’ that an assembling such as this is owned by Him 
oi silence, of speech, or of melody, there is the need | : ‘ 
f " es ‘i : 1 : 1 a deri " * | who looks at the intent of the heart? Let us not 
r each individual to control the wandering though . : . ; 
“4 oe . : 8 6 hold it a light thing to neglect attendance upon Di- 
that it stray not away from the purpose of adoration A ; : 
; : . aa vine worship! In some way, somewhere, it will 
and high resolve which tend to lead the spirit nearer ; os 
oe : , count in the summing up of our obligations, and we 
to the Divine Source of all created things. And how : ; 
engi : F F do well to ponder upon it, as to what is required of 
very needful it is amid the varied social upheavals : : i 
see us in this regard in relation to ourselves, and our re- 
and disquiets of a tumultuous world, that we have | 


, : . | 8ponsibility tothe world by which we are surrounded. 
these seasons and places appointed to suit all condi- | ,, ,, ‘ ; 

: ; : For none of us liveth to himself and none dieth to 
tions of men, where apart from disturbance, amid 

; ae , - himself; for whether we live we live unto the Lord; 
kindred spirits, worship can be performed! Where ; 

ees ; . | or whether we die, we die untothe Lord. . . We 
“seeking ” we can find comfort for the sorrowing, and si Daca 
1e@ Lord 8, 

a subdued and thankful joy for such as have their | - saat 
measure of good “ pressed dowr ing over.” > . 

neasure of good “ pres od di 1 and rannit g over MARRIAGES. 
No condition of humanity, either of joy or sorrow, 


: : , CHAMBERS—LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of 
should exempt us from a desire to give public ex- | John P. Wilkinson, Unionville, Chester county, Pa., under 


pression of worship tothe Most High. And cannot | care of London Grove Monthly Meeting, First month 8th, 
all testify to the value of such assembling, when,— | 15%!, David J. 
sometimes, if 


Chambers, son of David and Lydia Ann 
‘ Chambers, of London Grove, Pa., and Anna T. Lippincott, 
not always,—there comes into our 


daughter of Mary A. and the late George W. Lippincoit, of 
hearts a measure of that peace which “ passeth all 


Philadelphia. 
understanding?” Especially is this the case when HAINES—BROWN.—At the 


afflictions have well-nigh overwhelmed us; a quiet | parents, near Swedesboro, N. J 
hour with God in the midst of our friends has re- | 15%, Underthe care of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, Joseph 


; , E. Haines, son of Charles E. and Mary Ann Haines, of 
stored our peace and given us courage to again face | yi-Kieton. N. J 
the world. 


residence of the bride’s 
, on Twelfth month 31st, 


.. aud Teresa E. Brown, daughter of Jesse 
| 8. and Elizabeth Brown, of Swedesboro, N. J. 
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DEATHS. 


The two deaths in last week’s paper 
printed Bouron, should be, as a Friend at Chappaqua, N. Y., 
advises us, Bowron. 


CORRECTION, 


He says: “ As the parents, Henry C. 
and Deborah Bowron, have long held an honored and lov- 
ing place in the memory of Friends of New York Yearly 
Meeting, I think the correction is desirable.” 


BRIGGS.—On Eleventh month 
Briggs, aged 51 years; 


Briggs; 


23d, 1890, John Story 
son of Sarah and the late Yardly 
a member of Green Street Meeting. 

BRIGGS.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., First month 
2d, 1591, after a lingering illness, which he bore with great 
patience, J. Taylor Briggs, in the 50th year of his age; a 
member of Makefield Monthly and Treasurer of Newtown 
Preparative Meeting. 

COATES.— At the residence of his son, William Coates, 
Philadelphia, First month 5th, 1891, John Coates, aged 79 
years. Interment at Buckingham. 

CONRAD.—lInu West Conshohoc 
6th, 1891, Frank H. Conrad, 
at Plymouth Meeting. 

DRINKHOUSE 
1891, Andrew 


] 


ken, Pa., First 


Interment 


month 
in his 36th year. 
On the morning of First month 9th, 
J. Drinkhouse, in his 59th year; a member 
of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
FINCH.—In Lincoln, Neb., First month 3d, 1891, Da- 
vid L. Finch, aged nearly 75 years. After an attack of 
heart week, and passed 
Formerly a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Chatham, Col. Co., N. Y., he, with his wife and 
daughter's family, came to Lincoln in Ninth month last, 


failure he sank rapidly for a 


quietly away. 


and became members of Lincoln Executive Meeting. 
KEEN At the residence of her son-in-law, George M. 
Bunting, Chester, Pa., First month 11th, 1591, Hannah M., 
widow of J. Sidney Keen, of West Philadelphia, and 
daughter of the late Hugh and Hannah H. Melivain, aged 
73 years ; 
Philadelphia. 
KENDERDINE. 
at the residence of her son-in-law, E. 


On Sixth-day, First month 9th, 1891, 
Watson Fell, Buck- 


ingham, Bucks county, Pa., Martha Kenderdine, widow of 


John E 
Meeting. 

LUKENS.—At Port Chester, N. Y., Sixth-day, 
month 9th, 1891, in her 89th year, Catharine D., widow of 
Reuben Lukens, Sr., of Philadelphia; a member of the 
monthly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

McKIM.—At Llewellyn Park, near Orange, N. J., First 
month 9th, 1591, Sarah A., widow of J. Miller McKim, 
formerly of Philadelphia, in her 73th year. 

MIDDLETON. Sth, 1891, Jediah Middle- 
ton, aged 70 years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held 
at Green street, Philadelphia. 

MILLER.—At Washington, D.C., Sixth month 9th, 1890, 
Ray Satterthwaite, daughter of Guion and Annie Tyler Mil- 
ler, aged eighteen months. 


Kenderdine. Member of Solebury Monthly 


First 


-First month 


Interment at Sandy Spring, Md. 
MOORE.—In West Philadelphia, at the residence of her 
Mary 


B. Smitheman, Ann, 


John B. Moore, in her 86th year. 
RIDER.—At her home in Rider's Mills, N. Y., the 7th 


son-in-law, John 


of First month, 1891, Frebon Rider, aged about 73 years; a 
much esteemed elder of Hudson and Chatham 
Meeting. 


Monthly 
She was a consistent Friend, pursuing her daily 
life-work with devotion to duty; she has passed on to the 
mysterious unseen with confidence and loving trust. 
THOMPSON.—In Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., First 
month 10th, 1891, John Thompson, in the 91st year of his 


a member of the monthly meeting of Friends of 


widow of 


age. Funeral on the 14th, at Buckingham Friends’ meet- 
ing-house. 
VANDERBURGH. 


Suddenly at Millbrook, N. Y., 


Twelfth month 8th, 1890, of heart failure, Caroline Merritt, 


widow of John J. Vanderburgh, of Quaker Hill, N. Y., in 
the 66th year of her age. 
JOHN SAUNDERS. 

On the morning of First-day, First month 11th, 1891, at 
his residence in Philadelphia, John Saunders, in the 77th 
year of his age; an overseer of the monthly meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia appointed in 1542, and since 1566 
an elder of that meeting. 

He was born in the State of Virginia, and his father 
dying whilst he was some years under his majority, he took 
charge of the business, in which his younger brothers as- 
sisted. About 1834, Hannah Saunders and family removed 
from Alexandria, Va., to Philadelphia, where John and 
Macpherson carried on the boot and shoe business for a 
long series of years, and maintained a character for strict 
integrity and fair dealing, which gained them the 
The Com- 


esteem 
of all who knew or had dealings with them. 
mittee on the reception of their certificate were Richard 
Price and James Mott, and these Friends manifested a 
warm interest in their welfare, and encouraged them to 
keep close to their religious profession. 

John Saunders was warmly attached to our Religious 
Society, yet conservative, careful that any change should 


be well considered but not averse to change when upon 
mature consideration it was believed to be best to make it. 
In 1867 he was appointed one of the Representative Com- 
mittee, and since then has been one of their most service- 
able and reliable members. Closely attached to his cousin, 


Samuel M. Janney. he was ever in near unity with him 
in his various religious concerns, his publication and dis- 
tribution of 


Friends’ books, and his activity in carrying 


out the concern of Friends when invited by President 
Grant to assist in the care of the Indians. 

In our various meetings he has been constantly under 
appointments of various kinds, which were attended to 
promptly and with proper care. He was one of the com- 
mittee that recommended the establishment of Friends’ 
Central School, and for more than 25 years was one of the 
etlicient members of the 


committee in charge of the 


monthly meeting schools. When a movement towards a 


free school basis was devised he was one of the committee 
appointed in 1863 to expend what was needed in encourag- 
ing our members to send their children to our schools, and 
has continued to the present time. He was appointed in 
1540 to assist such members as required aid ; his experience 
in larger 
This be- 
ing mentioned to others resulted in the organization of the 
Mutual 


provision of this kind, but it was deemed by some as im- 


caused him to feel the need of a fund to loan 


sums than could be done by a monthly meeting 
Aid Association, in which originally there was a 
practicable and was finally abandoned. He also felt a 


House; in fact 
it his sympathies were 


lively interest in Friends’ Boarding 
whether in the Society or out of 
with the distressed and suffering, and a willingness was 
always manifested to do what he could to relieve them. 

West 


Chester Meeting), he was the last that at the time of his 


With the exception of one (now a minister of 
appointment as an Elder belonged to our Select Meeting, 
and it seems like severing the last link which connects our 
meeting with a past generation to part with our dear friend 
whom we had all learned to love for his many good quali- 
ties, and to defer to his superior judgment. 
Who is there to take the places of such valiants that 
are constantly being summoned to their eternal reward. 
, a ae 2 








For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A TRIP TO ALASKA BY THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC.—III. 
VICTORIA TO FORT SIMPSON. 


Avaust 12, 1889, being the approximate time for the 
steamer Ancon to leave Victoria, we prepared our- 
selves to go on board. Our trunk was packed, 
strapped, and taken down with our valise and other 
baggage to the office, and we sat at the broad window 
all ready for the move. Then we waited and waited 
for the telegram that is sent to all the hotels on the 
arrival of the steamer, but we waited in vain all that 
day ; no notice came. We had given up our room 
and settled our bill, but were obliged to enter upon 
another day. Our landlord, Mr. Anderson of the 
Clarence, told us it was not unusual for the steamer 
to be delayed one, two, three days, and sometimes a 
week, so we made the best of the situation. On the 


that the Ancon had arrived, so we drove through the 
city across the bridge, and passed the Government 
buildings to the outer wharf, some three miles. We 
were soon aware of our approach to the Pacific ocean 
by the strong sea breezes from the rock-bound coast. 
At the wharf we found every one busy ; passengers | 
with their luggage were assigned their quarters; the | 
ship porters were taking on freight; and provisions | 
ofall kinds,—meats, live sheep, turnips, potatoes, cab- 
bages, etc., were stored away on the lower deck until 
there was no room to place a foot. It was, in fact, | 
piled upso high as to obstruct the view from the | 
windows of the lower state rooms; but all this was | 
needed for the three weeks’ trip before us,to provide | 
for one hundred and twenty-five cabin passengers, 
seventy-five officers and crew, and fifteen in the 
steerage. 350 tons of coal are required to see them 
through ; this is taken on at Seattle, where the ma- 
chinery is all taken apart and oiled each trip. As we 
sat on the deck inhaling the invigorating sea air, a 
number of carriages came “ around the bend ” to the 
wharf to unload their passengers, who had availed 
themselves of the few hours’ delay to visit Victoria. 
We were particularly attracted to three ladies as they 
alighted from their coach ; they proved to be the 
most agreeable companions of the voyage. After 
waiting for the purser, who had gone to Victoria to | 
make some purchases, and get his clearance from the | 
custom-house officers, the gang plank was drawn in 
about high noon, the hawser slipped, and we glided 
from the pier and proceeded on our way to “ Won- | 
derland,” through the “inland passage.” 

From Victoria our course was west through the 
Gulf of Georgia, which separates Vancouver Island | 
(some three hundred miles long) from the mainland 
or British Columbia, with snow covered mountains 
of various shapes on either side, and fleecy clouds | 
floating around, with Mount Baker to the east of us, | 
towering far above the clouds. Not long after leav- | 
ing Victoria we came to the island of San Juan, 
where limestone has been found in sufficient quan- 
tity to keep many lime kilns in operation for many 
years. As we proceed, we reach the island of Tex- | 
ada, where iron-ore is found in great quantities, and | 
of superior quality for steel work. It is shipped to | 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

morning of the 13th the looked-for telegram came | 
| 

| 
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Seattle and other places for use. In the Gulf of 
Georgia, not far from Nanaimo, are the Seymour Nar- 
rows, about 900 yards wide; the current runs at the 
rate of nine mile an hour, the tide rising and falling 
thirteen feet. These are considered dangerous to navi- 
gators, owing to the angry waters that dash over the 
rocks hidden beneath the surface, producing whirlpools 
that destroy even large ships. They can be passed 
at flood tide with comparative safety, but at ebb tide 
are extremely hazardous. It was here the United 
States steamers Saranac and Suwanee were wrecked. 

Under the cover of darkness we passed through 
the narrow passage called Johnstone Strait, full of 
small islands. The ship threads her way around and 
between these with difficulty, it being safe for expe- 
rienced pilots and navigators only. In the morning 
we entered Queen Charlotte Sound, and we soon felt 
the throb of Old Neptune’s pulse, but our ship being 
a side-wheeler did not roll so much as the propellers 
do; there was, however, a decided motion to the 
right and to the left, very graceful to those who were 
not affected by the swell. I do not remember hear- 
ing that any one was deprived of their morning 
meal, but all relished it with a keen appetite, sharp- 
ened by the breezes from the Pacific. I admit we 
did not walk very steady, but staggered around the 
decks in rather a suspicious manner. One gentle- 
man remarked to a passenger who was endeavoring 
to maintain his equilibrium: “ Ha! ha! it is too 
early in the morning for such an exhibition as that. 
Where have you been? It looks suspicious.” It re- 
quired several hours to cross Queen Charlotte Sound, 
nothing intervening on our left between us and Asia 
but the broad expanse of the Pacific. Soon after, we 
entered Fitz Hugh Sound, which is narrower and 
more sheltered. The islands are quite near on both 
sides, and the cascades that dash down the mountains 
are grand. The water here is very deep. having been 
sounded between two and three thousand feet. As 
we come within the friendly shelter of these islands 
our ship glides on with a steadier motion, and we 
once more walk erect. Then we meet the Geo. W. 
Elder on her return trip, with a full complement of 
tourists. We tied up along side, the gang plank was 
placed from deck to deck, many visits, letters, and 
salutations were exchanged, and after remaining an 
hour we parted company amid loud hurrahs, wishes 
for a pleasant trip and safe return, from both ships. 
It was quite an incident in our journey. It rained 
while these exchanges were being made, but we must 
not mind this for they say it rains eight days in the 
week in Alaska. On Haddington Island a tree was 
pointed out to us on a branch of which a wreath was 
suspended in memory of an Indian who had com- 
mitted suicide by hanging in consequence of unre- 
quited love,a proof that there is sentiment in the 
breast of an Indian. 

As we pass between Calvert and Hunter’s Islands 
the channel widens, but beyond Hunter’s it narrows 
and the mountains seem to come nearer to us. Many 
of the trees on theirsides are broken with the weight 
of years, but a new growth will spring up to take 
their place. The sea gulls were numerous, looking 
very graceful as they floated along on pieces of tim- 












ber. We also noticed flocks of Mother Carey’s 
chickens sailing on the water; they were beautiful 
little creatures, and were much admired. Crossing 
Queen Sound, a narrow channel, we came to the 
Bardswell group of islands. Here we approach al- 
most near enough to the shore to count every stone 
upon its banks. Occasionally we saw upon the tree 
tops a bald eagle, with his gray plumage and white 
head, in easy range of the sportsman’s rifle, yet he 
stood there fearless and almost motionless. ‘ Mon- 
arch of all he surveyed ” his rights there were “ none 
to dispute.” Our ship passed, leaving him to enjoy 
his musings undisturbed. Near here is Bella-Bella, 
an Indian village and Hudson Bay trading post, but 
there are no evidences of cultivation save a few Eng- 
lish cottages and small gardens. Near by is a burial | 
spot, where the resting-place of some of the inhabit- 
ants is marked by marble stones. Those high in au- 
thority are cremated, the ashes placed in cedar boxes, | 
sometimes on poles, others on the ground near the 
dwelling of the deceased, some hieroglyphies in fig- 
ures being painted on the sides to denote the rank 
or some brave deed of the departed. The poor are | 
not considered worthy of burial; their bodies are | 
cast into the sea for the fish to devour, or left on the 
shore for the wild beasts to prey on. 

Passing Bardswell Island we enter Millbank 
Sound, and are reminded that we are again on the 
ocean by the renewed roll of the ship; but as this 
only continues about a half hour no one pays atten- 
tion to it except as they remark the uncertainty of 
motion for the time. 

On the night of the 15th of August our ship broke 

one of its steam pipes, and had to stop for repairs. 
The next day, at 6 a. m., we entered Alaska Territory 
with aclear sky. All along the mountains are cov- 
ered with a vigorous growth of fir trees; behind these 
tower higher mountains, with their snow-capped 
peaks, and down these mountain sides flow myriads 
of cascades, some of them straight, others curved, 
now shining resplendent in the morning sun, then 
hiding themselves behind the shadows of the trees 
only to come into view again as they dash and foam 
in their mad course. Frequently we saw small streams 
looking like threads of silver on the mountain slopes. 
The scenery is so grand and fascinating that we want 
to drink it all in; we could scarcely spare the time to 
eatorsleep. It is ever changing, yet very similar in 
many respects. Words are tame; they fail to convey 
the feeling that overcomes the beholder of the won- 
derous beauty of these myriads of water-falls as they 
dash down the mountain sides, some more than 3,000 
feet, filling the air with their sweet music that might 
lull to rest the most fretfal infant. Some rush down 
in one massive sheet, while others divide and sub- 
divide, till they break into a mass of spray. Some 
peeped out from the base of the mountain, as if too 
modest to exhibit all their beauty, yet having a lurk- 
ing desire to be appreciated before they were lost in 
the waters ofthe sea. In many places the mountains 
were perpendicular to the height of one and two 
hundred feet, very smooth and regular. Towering 
above us tothe height of 4,300 feet is Mt. McNeil, 
with its snow-capped peak. 
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Near by is Fort Simpson. In 1857 Mr. William 
Duncan was sent by the English Missionary Society 
of London, as a missionary, at asalary of £100 a year, 
to Christianize the Tsimphean Indians. This was 
the fiercest tribe on the coast, believing in witchcraft, 
devils, evil spirits. They practiced polygamy, sold 
their daughters for base purposes, and were canni- 
bals. For many months he remained in shelter of 
the Fort, gaining confidence and some knowledge of 
their language. Then venturing among them he 
opened aschool!with 200 pupils, adults and children, 
but he met with so much opposition from the liquor- 
sellers, soldiers, and traders, that he moved to Met- 
lah-Katlah. Having gained such an influence over 
them by this time he framed rules for their govern- 
ment, established a police force, and a system of mu- 
nicipal taxation. They built a saw-mill to prepare 
lumber for their houses, schools, etc., and built a 
church costing $10,000. He established all kinds of 
industry among them, which required years of pa- 
tient labor, as the work had to be done gradually not 
to shock their prejudices. Once a day he required 
them to eat with knives and forks, and in time they 
adopted the “ Boston ” custom of their teacher. For 
25 years Mr. Duncau labored among them, until he 
grew careworn, and his hair whitened with age, but 
he was not weary. By this time he had collected 
around him 1,200 civilized, educated, good mannered 
natives, whose parents were cannibals only a quarter 
of a century before. Bat Mr. Duncan declined to 
take “ orders,” (in the Anglican Church), believing 
he could have more influence with them as a layman. 
A clergyman from Victoria officiated at marriages, 
baptisms, etc., but the mission board were not satis- 
fied, so they sent a bishop to take charge. This un- 
settled the Indians; 60 sided with the bishop, 1,000 
adhered to Mr. Duncan. Finding so much dissatis- 
faction among them he decided to resign, and per- 
mission was granted by the United States Govern- 
ment to move with his flock to Annetta Island, leav- 
ing their possessions, the accumulation of years, be- 
hind them, for they were forbidden to move them as 
they had no title. The Secretary of the Treasury re- 
mitted all duties on their goods. On Annetta Island, 
| (or, as they preferred to call it, New Metlah-Katlab), 
they began life anew, for the love of one great man, 
and freedom to worship God their own way. This 
was in 1887. They are now prospering under our 
flag, while the old site is silent, with deserted houses 
and shops. The bishop has returned to England. 
Never, perhaps, since the days of Grand Pré, which 
Henry W. Longfellow has so touchingly portrayed 
in “ Evangeline,” has there been a sadder tale of woe 
than the plundering of these poor, trusting people, 
and no mission work has shown a more remarkable 
record than the conversion and civilization which 
Mr. Duncan accomplished. 


Harriet W. PAIste 


CELESTIAL King! O let thy presence pass 
Before my spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 
As the reflected imdge in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there. 
Longfellow. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. | acceptably worshiped and served in the later as in 
A QUESTION FOR YOUNG FRIENDS. the earlier portion of the day. 

In a recent issue there appeared an article with the In answer to the second question—what can be 
title“ A Question for Young Friends,” which pre- | 40ue to excite a greater interest in the Society on 
sented a subject which must have great interest for the part of young Friends —it may be said that the 
all sincere members of the Society of Friends. The | COUrse suggested by the writer of the former article 
subject naturally divided itself into two queries: | /8 40 excellent one, and would probably attain the 
Why do young Friends not take a deeper interest in | @%4 desired if generally adopted. But this again is 
the Religious Society to which they belong? and,What | 2°! 8° much a question for young Friends as for their 
can be done to stimulate a greater concern and fuller | @!ders. If it is desirable to form associations for the 
participation on their part in the business and other | Purpose of interesting young Friends in the princi- 
meetings of the Society? No questions having a ples and history of the Society of Friends, (and who 

. a o . ~ y + i i ? ray a ‘ri f 7 2 
more important present and future bearing on the | W!!! question this?) then let those Friends who feel 


welfare of the Society of Friends can be discussed | this concern do the work. 


Itshould be and no doubt 
than these two. 


If the right answer can be found, is possible to form such an association within the 
and the proper application be made, it will mean a limits of every monthly aad of ew. papeere 
revival of interest that will be of unspeakable value meetings. Let two or three interested Friends - 
to the Society, and through it to the world. such meetings arrange for a meeting for organization 
Why do young Friends not take a deeper interest and invite the younger Friends to attend; then ar- 
in the Society? To this question there are no doubt | 98° 4 programme, or ” least have some order and 
many answers. If each concerned Friend will pre- | PUTPOSe about the meeting, and they will probably 
sent his views, or endorse those presented by others, be surprised and delighted with the intelligent in- 
a clear understanding of the reasons for the acknowl- | terest that young Friends will anew. The writer has 
edged lack of interest might be reached. To the been a member of such an association in a country 
writer the chief reasons for this lukewarmness on the town and can speak from . ae of experience. 
part of young Friends appear to be as follows: Ist. No doubt the Young Friends’ Association of Phila- 
Because they have not been taught the principles of delphia, which is doing good work in this direction, 
the Society of Friends, and do not therefore compre- will lend all the aid in its pteine The whole — 
bend their value to the individual and to the world, | %® i8 not so much a “ question for young Friends ” 
This lack of instruction is not the fault of the young ) ene” gers ior alt Petonde,” aageciely Ser in- 
Friends, but of their elders, whose duty it was to terested elderly Friends. R. 
properly instruct them. It is true that the First-day First month 9, 1891. 
schools during the past few years have been endeav- 
oring to impart this knowledge, and with good effect, ror Cxteaae Sateiligenaes en6 Jourast. 
in awakening interest in many minds, but that there | NOTES BY THE WAY. 
is still alack of proper knowledge isevident. Strange | Ristne this morning (Twelfth month 30) about six, 
to say,and almost impossible to comprehend, the | I was surprised to see from the window of my upper 
First-day school work has not been supported as it | chamber a beautiful and brilliant planet, and recog- 
should be by a united and interested body of older | nized that it must be Venus, riding quite high, and 
Friends, but in some localities those interested have | now become morning star. 
had their labors hampered to a great extent by el- 
derly Friends, who profess to have at heart the very 


It is, perhaps, two or 
three months since, with the permission of a friend, 


whose business firm has a high building on Market 
objects which the First-day schools seek to accom- | street, 1 went up to the fifth floor to enjoy a view of 


plish, viz.: the dissemination of the principles of the | Venus as evening star, then low in the southwestern 
Society of Friends, and the development of Christian | sky. She has not been so striking to me at this last 
character. This strange opposition is, however, di- | period of her being evening star,as she was some 


minishing, and it is to be hoped may soon entirely | two or three years ago, when I caught sight of her in 
disappear, and be replaced by the hearty codperation | a bit of sky between brick city walls, in company 
of all Friends. 


with the crescent moon. Perhaps it was this fact of 
the picture being framed in that made it more strik- 
ing. I called the attention to it, or to them, of my 
aged friend, Ruthanna Carncross, (since deceased), 
and she was much impressed with the beauty of the 
scene. At that time Venus rode much higher in the 
heavens, it seems to me, than she did of late in the 


evening. One of my acquaintances then spoke of 
for meetings so that it would suit them, just as other | having seen a beautiful star, and surmised that it was 


religious bodies have done for years. There is no | the “Star of Bethlehem,” so-called. 
question of principle involved here: it is simply one = 

of expediency. It would perhaps be a valuable les- I suppose that poets do not rise very early in the 
son to some young Friends, if they should be taught | Morming to see the beauties of the sky. 
by an object lesson of this kind, that God is just the 
same and just as near from 8 to 10 in the evening as 
from 10 to 12 in the morning, and could be just as | 


Another reason why young Friends do not par- 
ticipate in the business meetings of the Society is to 
be found in the fact that the time usually fixed for 
these meetings makes it impossible for those who do 
not control their own time to be present. The 
remedy for this, if the presence of young Friends is 
really desired, would seem to be to arrange the time 


* ao 


Venus as 
evening star has been much sung by them. 


“ The evening star, Love's harbinger appears.” 
Milton calls her Hesperus: 
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“ Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest.” 
The morning star is beautifully alluded to in the 
Revelation of John: 
“T am the root and the offspring of David: and the 
bright and morning star.” 
The poet Milton speaks of the “ day-star” in a beau- 
tiful passage in “ Lycidas,” but to me he seems to 
mean the sun. He says: 
“Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas, your sorrow is not dead ; 
Sunk tho’ he be, beneath the watery floor, 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 
+ * * 


[First month 2,1891.] Yesterday morning I re- 
visited one of the scenes of my youth, the large 
Friends’ meeting at Fourth and Arch streets, now oc- 
cupied by “ Orthodox ” Friends. Here I accompanied 
my grandmother, or attended yearly meeting, for 
these Friends considered me one of their members, 
I having been born before the separation. A very 
large and orderly meeting assembled yesterday to 
witness the marriage of Inazo Nitobe of Japan, to 
Mary P. Elkinton, daughter of Joseph S. Elkinton,a 
well-known minister of the Orthodox body. The 
young man, the bridegroom, was a student at Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, and became a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Orthodox meeting. His ac- 
quaintance with the young woman to whom he is 
now married was, I believe, of later origin. He is a 
man of very considerable intellectual ability, has 
written some papers and monographs on Japan which 
are highly regarded. I understood that he has been 
appointed a professor in an Agricultural College on 
the island of Jeddo, Japan, and that he and his wife 
are to sail this month from San Francisco for Yoko- 
hama, 

* * * 

Ir was observed that the marriage certificate did 
not contain the usual clause, “ having consent of sur- 
viving parents.” There was much expression from 
the company present, several Friends speaking, and 
others offering prayer. The two circumstances, that 
this was the first day of a New Year, and that one,— 
or, I may say, two,—of their members were going 
forth to a distant and not Christian land, were prom- 
inent in the expression, with the hope that they 
might be of use among those to whom they are going. 

I was, perhaps, most interested in the remarks of 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris of Haverford College, and in 
the prayer offered by his wife. I made her ac- 
quaintance on our return from Europe, in 1881. She 
had before traveled in this country, I think for about 
three years, as a minister, but having afterwards, as I 
understood her, partaken of water baptism, English 
Friends were then unwilling to give her a certificate 
to travel in the ministry. Her husband is a man of 
fine culture; he was a Fellow in the great English 
university of Cambridge, and afterwards a professor 
at Johns Hopkins, but as he was opposed to the dis- 
section of living animals, “ vivisection,” and as it was 





practiced there (as generally in medical and biolog- 
ical schools) he ceased to teach there, and became a 
member of the faculty of Haverford College. Yes- 
terday morning he sat beside the bridegroom, (having 
perhaps, been his friend at the University, where the 
one studied and the other was a professor). The 
leading idea in his remarks seemed to be this: 

“Our religion needs no documentary evidence. 
No letters and no writing are necessary to prove its 
worth. We have none here, but this small certificate. 
The best evidence of the excellence of religion is the 
character of those who profess it.” 

But perhaps as beautiful and as apposite as any 
thing said on this interesting occasion was a quota- 
tion from the Revelation of John, made by a very 
plain looking Friend on the floor : 

“ After this I beheld, and lo, a great multitude, which 
no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues, stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and with palms in their 
hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 

The appropriateness of the quotation, it may be 
seen, is that it would be grateful to the feelings of 
one from a distant land to observe the equality given 
to all nations, tongues, and peoples. 

* 7 ~ 

[First month 6, 1891.] In my last notes, I men- 
tioned the large attendance at an early hour, at the 
Roman Catholic Church, 13th St. near Chestnut. In 
the same neighborhood is a Catholic book-store, and 
my eye caught a newspaper in the window called 
“ The Colored Harvest,” with the text: “ The harvest 
is great, but the laborers are few,” and “ Published 
with the approbation of his Eminence, Cardinal Gib- 
bons.” The leading article is headed “ St. Joseph’s 
Seminary for the Colored Missions.” Speaking of 
some distinguished clergymen, who had visited this 
seminary, the article says: ‘“ The little, unpretentious 
mustard seed, started for the purpose of evangelising 
the black millions of the South, was very much 
blessed by such visitors, who, one and all, wished it 
God-speed,” 

I understand that a colored Catholic priest 
preached lately in this city, the Rev. Augustus Tol- 
ton of Chicago. He was born in Missouri, in slavery, 
but his mother ran away with him to Illinois, where 
he obtained education. He spent six years in Rome 
and was ordained there in 1886. I understand that 
there is a colored Catholic church in this city, witha 
white priest: but [ remember my father’s noticing, 
perhaps half a century ago, with how much greater 
equality the colored people were treated in Catholic 
than in Protestant churches; no separate seats be- 
ing assigned to them,—no “ negro pew.” 


* * * 


To return, before closing, to the first supject in 
these notes, the planet Venus. 


Of course, she is not 
the only planet which is at times morning star, and 
at other times evening star, but in brilliancy and 
beauty she surpasses all others. It is a little remark- 
able that none of my friends, however well educated, 
can tell me how long she is evening, how long morn- 
ing star. In this day of rapidly extending knowledge, 














we do not observe the changes of the heavenly 
bodies; shepherds watching their flocks by night 
would be better observers. And sailors also. I try 
to call to mind two lines, probably a version of 
Homer,— 



































“ Fixed at the helm he stood and viewed the skies, 
Nor closed in sleep his ever-watchful eyes.” 
P. E. Grpsons. 




















THE INDIAN WAR: APPEAL TO PRESI- 
DENT HARRISON. 
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Srimu.aTep by a desire to bring a Friendly influence 
to bear on the administration in favor of a speedy 
termination of the shocking condition of hostilities 
now existing between the United States troops and 
the Sioux Indians in Dakota, and thus bear our testi- 
mony on that subject in a practical way, several 
members of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of Friends 
made a visit to Washington on the 7th of this month 
and sought an interview with the President. Al- 
though the delegation arrived at the White House 
after the regulation hours, and ata time when the 
President had a previous engagement, they were ad- 
mitted and had a brief interview with him. It was 
regretted by all that the time allowed was so short, 
as there was not, in the few hurried moments ac- 
corded to the delegation, an opportunity to empha- 
size the points made in the written statement and 
appeal that was submitted. 

Those who composed the delegation were Levi 
K. Brown of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Mary 
C. Blackburn, William Wood, Henry Janney, Ed- 
ward Stabler, Jr., and his wife, and Joseph J. Janney 
of Baltimore. 

The sessions of the Board of Indian Commission- 
ers were attended and much interest felt in the dis- 
cussions of that body. A report was made on behalf 
of Friends, showing our relation to the work of ad- 
vancing the Indians in the practical affairs of life. 

Following is the appeal that was committed to 
writing and left with the President, signed by the 
Friends named above. J. 

































































































































































To The President: 

We the undersigned, representing Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, 
would beg to state that our Society has been engaged 
in efforts looking to the civilizing and Christianizing 
of the Indian tribes of our country for over a hun- 
dred years. At the time of theinauguration of “The 
Peace Policy” in dealing with the Indians, under 
the administration of President Grant, our Society 
was actively engaged in this work with the Santee 
Sioux, Flandreau, and Ponca Indians of Nebraska 
and Dakota, along with a number of other tribes. 
During the past several years, however, the active 
direction of this work has been taken out of our 
hands, but we have been permitted to assist in the 
further civilization of the Santee Sioux Indiansin the 
especial line of domestic or household instruction to 
the women of these tribes. 





























































































































We feel impelled at this time to most respectfully 








enter our solemn protest against the present Indian | 
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warfare in Dakota. From our long acquaintance 
with the Indian, and our knowledge of his character 
and habits, we feel that the proper method is not be- 
ing pursued with those northern Indians, and that 
the system that seems to be in vogue now is, in our 
judgment, a mistaken one. Competent agents have 
been removed and others put into their places, for 
political reasons, who are not actuated by a disposi- 
tion to better the condition of the Indian. We have 
information that the sale of whiskey to the Indian is 
one cause of the demoralization of the tribes whoare 
implicated in the present outbreak. This can be 
prevented if the agents will make a proper effort to 
suppress its sale, or if the Government will do the 
Indians the justice to see that the agents comply 
with the regulations made by the,Department in this 
especial matter. 

In view of the relative position and powers of the 
Indian and white race, the present “ war” is but lit- 
tle if any better than a massacre, and thoroughly 
disgraceful to us, somewhere along the line of respon- 
sibility. It does not become a great nation to fail to 
perform treaty stipulations and obligations with a 
half civilized and helpless people, and then at the 
first outcry wage a war upon them that involves the 
killing not only of men but innocent women and 
children. 

We make an appeal now especially in the interests 
of peace, and ask that, if it can in any way be accom- 
plished, a cessation of hostilities be secured and a con- 
ference be had between the leading Indians and Gov- 
ernment officials looking to a settlement of the diffi- 
culty by peaceable means. 


[Signed by the Friends presenting the paper. ] 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
DEAN Bonp and her son Edwin, who had such a providen- 
tial escape from death at Northampton, Mass., on Seventh- 





day, the 3d inst., returned to the college on Second-day. 
Edwin Bond still evidences the terrible shock and injuries 
he received when the flying train brought death and injury 
to his cousins and companions. When the train struck the 
sleigh he was thrown over one hundred feet, while two of 
the party, Henry B. Learned, his cousin, and Mabel Hinck- 
ley were killed, and the three others all seriously injured. 
Dean Bond has the sympathies and yet the congratulations 
of the entire college in her alternating sorrow and thank- 
fulness. 

The Phi Kappa Psi Greek Letter Society held the an- 
nual reunion of its ex-members and alumni on Seventh- 
day evening last Among the visitors from other chapters 
was Professor George M. Philips, principal of the West 
Chester Normal School, who belonged to the Bucknell 
chapter. 


Ex-President Magill will deliver a series of six lec- 
tures on French Literature in the University Extension 
Society's course, in Philadelphia. Dr. Holcomb and Dr. Trot- 
ter will also be instructors in this new popular education. 

Professor Cunningham has been elected a member of 
the British Astronomical Association, and she will spend 
her next summer in study at the famous English observa- 
tory at Greenwich. 


Professor Beardsley will attend the sessions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, of which he 
prominent member, in New York next week. 
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—New shelving has been erected in the Friends’ His- 
torical Library, the better to accommodate the new ad- 
ditions to the collection. | 

—The Athletic Association has appointed a committee 
to consider the advisability of Swarthmore entering the 
new State Foot-ball League. 

—Caroline M. Crisfield, ’91, has left college to take a po- 
sition as a teacher in the Blair Hall Seminary, Blairsville, 


N. J. =. Om 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
Pror. MARSHALL WARD, in the Popular Science Monthly, 
(First mo., 1891), makes a plea for the study of Botany. 
He says: “I feel convinced that, if the teachers were not 
opposed to it, the subject would ere now have been more 
widely taught ; and I shall therefore say a few words in an- 
ticipation of difficulties. It has been suggested that mate- 
rials would be scarce in winter. Notatall. Let the chil- 
dren be familiarized with the observation and comparison 
of the peculiarities of a sprig of holly as contrasted with 
one of ivy; or let them be shown how different are the 
buds and leafless shoots of the beech from those of the oak 
Show them how to observe the bud- 


or a horse-chestnut. 
scales, how to infer the leaf-arrangement from the scars, 
how to notice the color, roughness, markings, etc., of the 
periderm. Or give them introductory notions as to the na- 
ture of the hyacinth bulbs as contrasted with the potato 
tuber, confining their attention to points which they can 
make out by observation. Every nut or orange or apple 
that the child eats might be made interesting if teachers 
would dare step over the traces of convention, and intro- 
duce such ostensibly dangerous articles into class-work 
and why not? 

-A teacher in Vanderbilt University (Nashville, Tenn.), 
Kate Lupton, A. M., has translated Fénelon’s educational 
treatise, “On the Education of Girls,” and it is published 
by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. Its intent necessarily is in 
part literary and historical, but while dealing primarily 
with the education of girls, a subject much neglected in 
Fénelon’s day, the book is largely taken up with the dis- 
cussion of the elementary principles of education, and 
gives careful and detailed directions for the proper training 
of children of both sexes. It anticipates the methods of 
the modern kindergarten and gives practical suggestions for 
carrying them out. The deep and active mind of Fénelon 
turned to a great range of subjects, and seldom unwisely. 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 
‘* Speech is silver; silence is golden.’’—Dutch Proverb. 
WHEN thoughtless impulse prompts the speech un- 

kind, 

Or hasty judgment stirs with passion blind ; 
When one harsh word may cloud a life with tears 
And prove a canker in the coming years, 
While calmer reason other light may shed, 
Or deem, at least, the truth were best unsaid 


Silence is golden. 


When rumor saps a brother's fair repute, 

Or blatant tongues the wrongful deed impute ; 

Whilst thou canst nothing soften nor repel 

The censure just, yet knowest still full well, 

Whate’er he lacks in merit or in fame, 

From the harsh word he will not want for blame 
Silence is golden. 

If 'twixt a mate and thee dissension spring, 

And bitter speech or reckless taunt should sting, 

And swelling anger tempt thee to let fall 
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The word that late repentance would recall 

When thou hadst lost a jewel from thy life, 

A love cut off, a friendship marred in strife 
Silence is golden. 


When two are striving whom thou fain wouldst 
part, 

But all the inmost feeling of thy heart 

Sets with resistless current to one side, 

And speech might show what justice bids thee hide, 

And words of thine might be as oil on flame 

To kindle passions reason ne’er could tame 


Silence is golden. e 


If, in the honest search for truth, thy way 
Is crossed with doubt, and thou hast lost a stay ; 
But still the doubt’s disclosure might destroy 
The simpler faith that makes another's joy, 
And thou hast nothing that to him can be 
Like that thou tak’st, perchance with sophists’ 
plea 
Silence is golden. 
If thou art standing for the changeless right, 
And seeming error now confronts thy sight, 
While strong conviction urges thee to say 
What can but drive the wanderer from thy way 
To ban the doubt with which thou scorn’st to cope, 
Forgetting that which passeth faith and hope,— 
Silence is golden. 


When evil men, in ruthless violence strong, 

Pervert the right, condemn thee in the wrong, 

And fierce response is burning to get free, 

Which yet might wound a righteous cause through 
thee; 

And thou dost know that Patience firm and calm 

In Truth’s resistless battle wins the palm— 

Silence is golden. 


When sacred calm proclaims the Holiest nigh, 
And thou wouldst touch his garment passing by ; 
W hen—earthly cares shut out—low whispers come 
From far-off realms, the spirit’s sinless home ; 
And ’mid the hush of things that fade and flee 
Thy being's Being nearer draws to thee— 

Silence is golden. 
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WINTER. 
A KINDLY host is Winter hoar, 
With icy fingers, warm of heart! 
Who numbs us, till at every pore 
We tingle with a grateful smart! 


And welcome are the winter nights, 
With cat beside the hearth close curled! 
And all the fireside’s dear delights, 
Oblivious of the outer world, 
Where snow upon the meadow lies, 
And leafless branches shiver bare, 
And stars oft blink their aching eyes, 
That look so long through frozen air! 


Then, haply, while the shrill winds wail, 
If lonesome on Life’s ills we brood, 

We seek some spirit-kindling tale 
To rouse us from this heavy mood ; 


Or from the chest belike we take 
Some faded letters, long unread ; 
And once more for the cherished sake 
Of eager-winged hours fled, 














We read them, seeming now to hear 
Mute voices ring in happy chime,— 

Like leaves of Autumn stained and sear 
They fill our hearts with summer time! 


And if our eyes will fondly blur, 
We pile of logs a merry pyre, 
And list the cat’s contented purr, 
And homely gossip of the fire. 
And still a pleasure without end 
It is, upon a winter’s night, 
To sit in converse with a friend, 
Cheered*by the flickering firelight. 
Then welcome is the harsh discord 
Of hailstones on the window-pane, 
That sweeter music doth afford 
Than scented drops of summer rain ! 
—G. E. T., in The Academy (London). 


ONE THING AT A TIME. 


“ Earzy in life,” relates a gentleman who has now 
spent many decades in the service of God and his 
fellow-man, “I learned from a very simple incident 
a wholesome lesson, and one which has since been of 
incalculable benefit to me. 

“ When I was between twelve and fourteen years 
old, my father broke up a new field on his farm, and 
planted it with potatoes, and, when the plants were 
two or three inches high, he sent me to hoe it. The 
ground of that piece was hard to till, it was matted 
with grass roots and sprinkled with stones. I hoed 
the first row, and then stopped to take a general look 
at the task before me. Grass as high as the potatoes 
was everywhere; and, looking at the whole from any 
point, it appeared to be a solid mass. I had the work 
to do all alone; and, as I stood staring at the broad 
reach of weedy soil, I felt a good mind not to try to 
do anything further then with it. 

“ Just at that minute I happened to look down at 
the hill nearest my feet. The grass didn’t seem quite 
as thick there, and I said to myself, ‘I can hoe this 
one well enough.’ 

“ When it was done, another thought came to help 
me: I shan’t have to hoe but one hill at a time, at 
any rate. 

“ And so I went to the next and next. But there 
I stopped again, and looked over the field. That 
gave me another thought, too. I could hoe every hill 
as I came to it: it was only looking away off to all 
the hilis that made the whole seem impossible. 

“*T wont look at it!’ I said ; andI pulled my hat 


over my eyes, so I could see nothing but the spot 
where my hoe had to dig. 


“Tn course of time I had gone over the the whole 


field, Jooking only at the hill in hand, and my work 
was done. 


“T learned a lesson tugging away at those grsas | 
roots which I never forgot. It was to look right down 
at the one thing to be done now, and not hinder or 
discourage myself by looking off at the things I 
haven’t come to. I’ve been working ever since that 
summer at the hill nearest my feet; and I have al- 
ways found it the easiest way to get a hard task ac- 


— — — 


Ir seems that no amount of explaining will ever sup- 
press that inevitable question of “ Why do the In- 
dians not farm?” But, to treat the thing seriously, 
I will explain that a part of the Indian Territory is a 
fine farming country, and is inhabited by the rem- 
nants of the Eastern tribes, who do farm to some ex- 
tent. The Cheyennes, Comanches, Kiowas,and Ara- 
pahoes live west of the rain belt, and it is excep- 
tional when acorn crop can be raised once in four 
years. That seems to be reason enough to deter 
white men from farming there, and it ought to at 
least account for the Indians’ lack of success. Those 
parts of Kansas and Texas lying north and south of 
these reservations are not regarded as farming coun- 
tries. On certain parts of the Sioux reserve crops 
might be raised, but on the greater area of it no re- 
sults can be attained without irrigation. The north- 
ern Cheyennes could not farm for the same reason, 
though the Crows are more fortunately situated, as 
the broad bottoms of the Little Big Horn can be ir- 
rigated at a trifling expense. A curious fact might 
be mentioned in confirmation of all this,which is that 
there are less white people on the high plains of the 
Northwest now than there were ten years ago, and 
there will probably be less in ten years more than 
there are now, unless the country is reclaimed by ir- 
rigation, which could only be done by a system of 
water storage made possible after a vast outlay of la- 
bor and capital. Knowing these facts, it is serious 
ignorance when one hears this talk about farming on 
the old buffalo range. Any stockman will tell you 
that it is a question, and most of them will decide 
in the negative, when you ask if the high plains of 
the Northwest are a cattle country, to say nothing of 
agriculture. All these reports of Indian agents to 
their departments about the industrial, and especially 
the agricultural, progress of their wards are gilded, 
to say the least ; and in a great many instances you 
can rub off the gilt and disclose simple, commonplace 
lies, with no foundation whatever in fact. 





But the 
Indian agents are simply men who are occupying a 


political appointment for a brief term, and they do 


many things which are not high-minded.—Harper's 
Weekly. 


By thine own soul’s law, learn to live ; 
And, if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And, if men hate thee, have no care,— 
Sing thou thy song, and do thy deed ; 
Hope thou thy hope, and pray thy prayer, 
And claim no crown they will not give. 


- Whittier. 





TALK, to me, is only spading up the ground for 
crops of thought. I can’t answer for what will turn 
up. If I could, it wouldn’s be talking, but “speaking 
my piece.”’—0O. W. Holmes. 





Tue sagacious Lacedzemonians, hearing that Tese- 
phone had bragged that he could talk all day long on 
any given subject, made no more ado, but forthwith 





complished, as it is the true way to prepare a field for 
the harvest.”—Southern Presbyterian. 





banished him, whereby they supplied him a topic 
and at the same time took care that his experiment 
upon it should be tried out of ear-shot.—J. R. Lowell. 
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